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Upper photo: 
Office апа 
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Kimbel Lines; 
Building 
Constructors, 
Inc., contractor 
° 
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Toe truck ter- 


minals in Mem- 
phis. Hulsey and 
Hall, architects; 
H. B. Hunter, 
structural 


engineer. 


rchitectural Concrete 


Adds Distinction to Commercial Structures 


The two truck terminals illustrated above are 
excellent examples of the distinction and beauty 
of modern architectural concrete when used in 
commercial structures. These buildings demon- 
strate the individuality and versatility that is pos- 
sible with architectural concrete. 


Architectural concrete is the ideal construc- 
tion material for buildings of any kind, size or 
style. Schools, hospitals, apartments, factories or 
office buildings can be imposing as well as func- 
tional when designed in architectural concrete. 


Architectural concrete has great strength and 
durability, yet can be molded economically into 
delicate ornamentation of any period or design. 


Architectural concrete also meets every other 
essential structural requirement. It’s firesafe. Its 
maintenance cost is low. It has long life. This 
results in dependable service and low annual cost. 


When architects apply the time-tested princi- 
ples of quality concrete construction, they can 
design architectural concrete buildings with every 
assurance of lasting satisfaction to client and 
designer alike. 


Write today for free, illustrated 70-page book- 
let, “Design and Control of Concrete Mixtures.” This 
manual will be especially helpful in obtaining 
quality concrete structures. Distribution is made 
only in the United States and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete through scientific research and engineering field wor 
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BY SPECIALIZING IN CONSTRUCTION 
and leaving the creative design to others, Wm. 
L. Blanchard Co. helps assure for owners the 
best possible results. One of our associates, 
however, is a consulting architect and А ТА. 
member. His familiarity with New Jersey 
building problems is readily available to New 


York architects planning structures in thisarea. 


John Harold Barry, Architect 


Jentiy 


BY SPECIALIZING IN NEW JERSEY, 
we maintain a thorough knowledge of local 
labor conditions, costs and sources of materials. 
This knowledge may be of value to you in the 
early planning stages, to help avoid expensive 
revisions of drawings later on. It also is of value 
to the owner in obtaining satisfaction at mini- 


mum effort and at minimum final cost. 


хх x BUILDERS SINCE 1860 ж 90th ANNIVERSARYx xx 


We are prepared to serve you in this area 


Wm. F. Blanchard, President 
55 Poinier Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 
Telephone: Bigelow 8-2121 — Ext. 26 


Our Own Who's Who will be sent on request 
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westion: 


What’s the best 
45 decibel wall 


to specify ? 


Li t . 


The Gold Bond 
HOLLOW 
WALL SYSTEM 


HERE’S WHY: 


45.7 TO 55.2 SOUND RATING. High sound transmission 
loss in walls separating tenancies is becoming more important 
every day. Gold Bond's Hollow Wall System gives ratings 
from 48.1 decibels* (on concrete) to 55.2* on 1” thick cork 
Even with panels tied together at 2 points it gives a 

rating of 45.7 decibels*. 


LIGHTWEIGHT. Gold Bond's Hollow Wall System builds 

а wall weighing only 17% to 18 lbs. per square ft., compared 
with 28 lbs. or more for masonry construction. Provides 
dead load saving as much as 100 Ibs. per lineal foot 

over masonry. Which means important savings in the cost 
of steel and foundation. 


FIREPROOF. Built entirely of steel and incombustible 
gypsum plaster. Has one hour fire rating with sanded plaster 
2 hour rating with wood fibred plaster to meet local, 

state and national fire regulations. Termite and rodent proof. 


ONLY 4% THICK. Fills most needs, but can be spaced 
wider to accommodate pipes and ducts. (Tests have proved 
that the Gold Bond Hollow Wall reduces room to room 
noise more effectively than an 8” hollow tile wall plastered 
both sides.) Saves space. Used in conjunction with the 
popular Gold Bond 2” Solid Partition System to provide 
more spacious rooms throughout apartments. 


NO OTHER WALL gives you this high decibel rating 

and still is fireproof and lightweight. Write today for free 
booklet containing factual information, specifications 
and diagrams to Dept. E110 


National Bureau of Standards Technical Report (RBM — 44 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 


Lath, Plaster, Lime. Sheathing, Wall Paint, Rock Wool Insulation, Metal Lath. Sound Control Products 
Fireproof Wallboards and Decorative tusulation Boards. 
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Photo Courtesy N. Y. G. Housing Authority 


COR RIIS HOUSING PROJECT Architects, James C. McKenzie 
Sidney L. Sirauss 
Walker & Gillette 


NATURALLY, ITS BRICK 


Large housing projects demand definite and stringent qualities in con- 
struction materials. Naturally, they must be fire resistant for occupancy 
protection. Naturally, they must be economical to construct апа eco- 
nomical to maintain for financial reasons, and naturally they must be 
colorful and pleasing in appearance for aesthetic reasons. And since 
these requirements are inherent qualities in the material most univer- 
sally used in all types of structures, when it comes to a choice for any 


job, big or small, why naturally, it’s brick. 


STRUCTURAL CLAY PRODUCTS INSTITUTE 
1949 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Stop the Clock! ON COSTLY CONSTRUCTION TIME 
with STRESTCRETE FLOOR AND ROOF SLABS 


29 2 
Bayes 


zz 
Speed of construction is typified in this photograph showing workmen placing 3” Strestcrete slobs. 


With STRESTCRETE precast floor and roof slabs you build up to 30% faster without sacrificing strength, continuity or 


flexibility. 


STRESTCRETE pre-assembled slabs, to fit individual spe- 
cifications, are virtually complete floors when delivered 
to the job. Simply install—and the work goes ahead im- 


mediately 


SrRESTCRETE construction is dry, clean, firesafe. Elimi- 
nates expensive forms, saves time, money and materials 
No delays for curing on jobsite or removal of hazardous 
forms. Even in freezing weather, work speeds ahead. 
STRESTCRETE floors immediately provide solid, dry work- 
ing platforms for other trades. Each slab plate is welded 


to the structural steel frame providing adequate lateral 


support and reducing the necessity for separate structural 


steel supports 


QTRESTCRETE hollow cores allow maximum flexibility 
for electrical wiring and other utility connections. Pro 


vides added insulation and reduces deadweight, per 


mitting savings in structural support 


STRESTCRETE slabs with pre-stressed reinforcement have 
little or no deflection under loads up to 200 pounds per 
square foot. Available depths from 3” to 16”, in multiple 


slab sections to 8 x 30 feet. 


— 


ant HORN PRODUCTS INC. 
WABASH AVE., АТ 2450 WILLIAM ST. Aes 
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Letters 


TALBOT HAMLIN ON AESTHETICS 


10 November 1950 


To the Editor of the 
Empire State Architect 
Syracuse, New York 


Dear Sir: 


I have read with deep interest the article by Protes- 
sor Roy Jones “Reason versus Emotion in Architec- 
ture.“ May I enter my protest against its conclusions? 
Professor Jones has brilliant and telling things to say 
about the value of reason in analyzing a program and 
the necessity of applying in our work the products— 
and perhaps some of the methods—of science, He im- 
plies that if our designs were more reasoned, more 
scientific, architects would be more used, and states 
that architectural education is to blame for what seems 
to him an over emphasis on aesthetics in architectural 
design. 

My own feeling is almost totally the reverse. О! 
course designs must be “reasonable.” Of course plans 
should be carefully organized for use and structure 
should be adequate. But this is only the beginning: 
in architecture “reason,” good planning, strong and 
economical construction are means only—they are 
never ends. The end is something quite different; true 
architecture aims at enriching the life of man through 
making his environment not only tolerable but lov- 
able, not only an expression of his practical needs but 
also an inspiration to his emotions. And this creation 
must come from subjective, intuitional, creative imagi- 
nation; it can never arise from pure reason. 

It is my humble opinion that the cause of the too 
general public apathy towards architecture is not that 
our architecture is “too aesthetic” but rather that it is 
not aesthetic enough. It is often only superficially 
aesthetic—a dusting of supposedly pretty cliches oven 
a “reasonable” and “economic” structure. If we wish 
to win the attention of the public, we must excite its 
emotions, we must satisly its thirst for an orderly and 
an inspiring environment—for beauty in buildings and 
their arrangement. That must be, it seems to me, the 
aim of all architecture worthy of the name. After all, 
was Michelangelo especially “reasonable?” Or Rich- 
ardson? Is Le Corbusier? Or Wright? 

Reason, economy, function—these are necessary 
means of architecture. But to make them the end of 
architecture is to reduce architects to the level of 
lesser engineers or dandified real estate experts. Their 
true function is nobler and more socially valuable 
than this—it is to create beauty in man’s built environ- 
ment, to make buildings sing. Any architectural school 
which confuses means and ends, and teaches these im- 
portant means as though they were the ends of design, 
seems to me to be doing an injustice not only to the 
students but also to society as a whole. 


Very truly yours, 
Talbot Hamlin 


Protessor of Architecture 
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Another example of electrical construction work, recently performed by the Buffalo 
Electric Company, is this operator's panel for an extraction plant complete | 
with flow diagram spark-free and explosion-proof. Wherever electricity has | 
industrial or commercial application, there you will find Buffalo Electric. Call us 


first for electrical construction work of every kind large jobs or small 


BUFFALO ELECTRIC СО. INC. 


ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION APPARATUS SUPPLIES 


Wholesale Distributors Largest Stocks in Buffalo 


75 W. MOHAWK ST. WASHINGTON 4420 


Dream Homes 
are 


Happier Homes 


when GAS does these 


4 big jobs.... 


It keeps them warm—automatically—dependably, and without a tap of work 
or fuss by your client. Probably no other modern convenience means 


so much to the modern home owner as economical, automatic gas heat. 


. It provides abundant hot water suply—day and night. The phenomenal 
increase in automatic gas water heater installations since the war backs up 
the slogan cleaner, quicker, hotter, cheaper. Automatic Gas Water 


Heating is a “must” in new and old homes, too. 


It helps the homemaker do her biggest job cooking more easily, faster 
and better than ever before. The streamlined beauty of modern gas ranges 


adds kitchen glamour to any dream house. 


. It assures roomy, modern food storage and refrigeration that “stays silent, 
lasts longer.” Millions of gas refrigerators in daily use prove that Gas 


Has Got It” in refrigeration, too. 


GAS HAS GOT IT AND “SMART” HOMES PROVE IT! 


ROCHESTER GAS and ELECTRIC CO. 
BROOKLYN UNION GAS CO. IROQUOIS GAS CORPORATION 
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TRADITIONAL versus MODERN ARCHITECTURE 


Seminar at 1950 N. V. S. X. X. Convention 


\ PAPER GIVEN ON THE TRADITIONAL SIDE 


By EDGAR 


WILLIAMS 


I want to say, first ol all, that I am complimented 
and delighted to have been asked to present one side 
ol this argument called “Traditional versus Modern.” 
Whatsoever may be expected of one who takes sides in 
such an everlasting and perennial argument, I have 
lor my part no intention, as the exponent of “Tra- 
ditional,” to poke ridicule at Hat roofs or glass walls 
and the like, nor to become emotionally ecstatic about 
Colonial doorways or Gothic spires. 


I shall make a few assumptions at the start for the 
sake of Clarification. I shall then picture the world of 
today which forms the background of contemporary 
architecture, and finally, I shall state my premise. 


My first assumption is that we are discussing archi- 
tecture as an art, as differentiated from architecture as 
a business or a mere livelihood. 

There as so many facets to a subject as broad as 
architecture that in a discussion of the kind which Т 
hope Philip Johnson s and my remarks will stimulate, 
one person is likely to be looking at one facet while 
someone else is talking about another. 

Of all the forces which buffet man and push him 
about, the one which the established man resists most 
is change. In fact one might be pretty safe in general- 
izing by saying that except for those who hold no 
vested rights, who have lost the courage for adventure, 
or who have neither the ability nor the will to shoulder 
their own responsibility, everybody resists change. 
And yet, paradoxically, everyone demands and wel- 
comes change so long as such change does not en- 
danger his or her physical safety or the practical as- 
pects of his or her life. Change, whether for better о! 
worse, is the most constant, relentless aspect of history. 

We are here today to discuss change as it applies to 
architectural design. All of us recognize the new look 
of our buildings. That new look is the result of forces 
-imponderable forces—which guide and shape us. To 
assume that we can do nothing about our destiny is 
to concede that we have lost that spirit which drove 
Christopher Columbus across the ocean and which 
strengthened the purpose of the many other leaders 
who have helped shape their times. 

Architecturally, where are we going today? Are we 
ready to throw off all the shapes of yesterday? Are we 
ready to redefine aesthetics or, let us say, find a new 
aesthetic of today as opposed to that of the past? Shall 
we be satisfied with the now hackneyed definition of 
an approach called, “functional,” to the exclusion of 
all sentimental aims or considerations? Is the art of 
mouldings gone forever? Is ornament gone? These 
are some of the questions we may help solve today. 
(Do you notice my tongue in my cheek when I say 
“Solve?'') | I 


We will come down to cases later on and 1 hope 
vou will have much to say, but let us not get lost in 
the minutia of the arguinent. Let us stick, if we can, 
to basic causes rather than elaborate on the symptoms. 


Therefore, to set an example, I will have no truck 
with such specific questions as whether or not it is prel- 
erable to have small paned windows, sloping slate 
roofs or Colonial doorways in our housing projects as 
opposed to some other treatment; not at the start any- 
wav. But I will talk about a process of thought and 
try to project it against a reasoning which seems to 
me to bulk up in a phantom like shapeless idea that is 
loosely called Modern. We are constantly faced with 
statements about modern living, modern thinking, 


modern ways, modern this and modern that. One 
could substitute another word such as “Contempo- 
rary.” for “Modern,” but the end result would not 


change. We must admit that there is widespread feel- 
ing that something was wrong with the past. The man 
without much brains or experience who is unable to 
find ways to correct a difficulty, who does not know 
enough to find the direct cause of a weakness or break- 
down, satisfies his own ego by just saying, “The whole 
thing is а mess.” Man s immediate past has, perhaps. 
been a mess. We have had a couple of pretty good 
wars as a result of our lack of understanding of on 
another, or lack of leaders who could find the rea 
causes of civilization’s ailments. Here in the Unitec 
States we tried to cure it by trying what was called “a 
new deal.” There are those, I believe, who think they 
can find a new architecture of merit by the same proc 
ess. I do not think it possible. That indeed is my 
premise. | 


5 А = | 
If we believe, as I do, that architectural expressioi 


reflects each ега in history and if we, who аге the 
architects of today want to think in terms that wil 
result in an enduring true expression of the finest 
attributes of our time, we must needs analyze ош 
time and the people of our era so that instinctively 
our work becomes a sub-conscious expression ol then 
both. What then much the character of the 
modern world and in what way does modern life diffe 
from the past? 


is SO 


I do not believe the human animal has changed ver 
much throughout time. It is true that the high schoo 
sophomore knows many facts which Isaac Newton di 
not know, but mankind is still subject to habits, way 
and functions, which are timeless. We eat, sleep an 
behave much as we have always done. We enjoy th 
company of our fellow men, we love, hate, as ma 
always did; we are subject to curiosity; we are timic 
courageous, gay, serious, etc., as we always have beer 
Modern life is thus subject to the same stresses an 
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strains as always. Our desire for comfort, security. 
peace, does not change. 

In mans effort to overcome the drudgeries and 
provide means of obtaining the pleasanter things 
without hard physical effort, he has discovered and 
developed many devices and gadgets. These practical 
implements and their arrangement in buildings affect 
architectural expression. But to make the use of these 
things an aim in itself, to state as a premise that 
modern architecture rests on their uses is to deny the 
teaching of experience which shows that the significant 
eras of architecture were the reflection of significant 
eras of culture and human aspirations of a high spir- 
itual or aesthetic quality, not the development alone 
of practical means of building. Those things which 
have survived the ravages of time and the destruction 
of man owe their existence, I believe, to qualities 
above and beyond practical considerations: in fact, 
to their aesthetic qualities; qualities which are above 
or beside logic. 

I am not one who holds that the most advanced 
point in time is, of necessity, the most advanced point 
in civilization. On the contrary there seems evidence 
to induce the idea that we are indeed today at a low 
period in the ever fluctuating curve of culture. In that 
respect I would like to make a few further observa- 
tions on the pessimistic side before I leave the big and 
broad generalties of today’s living. It seems to me 
one of the most striking defects of our times is the 
loss of the appreciation for quality. We are sinking 
into mediocrity by the impact of falseness on all sides. 
When Jose Ortega y Gossett sums up his “Revolt of 
the Masses,“ he says that mass-man has not thrown 
over an antiquated moral code in exchange for a new 
one, but that at the center of his scheme of life there 
is precisely the aspiration to live without conforming 
to any moral code. It may be that a parallel may be 
found there for much of present day architectural 
thinking. Richard M. Weaver in his book, “Ideas have 
Consequences,” calls this an age of adulteration. I 
believe we would all be in agreement on that matter 
for there are so many evidences about us. The food 
we eat, the clothes we wear, the materials which are 
used in the manufacture of most things about us are 
not only diluted and adulterated but are made to 
imitate other things which gave strength, warmth, or 
happiness because of their quality. 

More than one thinker today speaks of our age as 
lominated by egoism which limits man's horizon. 

I want to cite two examples of egoism which, to 
ny mind, reflect such a characteristic tendency of ow 
imes. 

One is of a poet who is often referred to as a pioneer 
in the field of modern American literature. His name 
s Ezra Pound. He is one of the most conceited men 

ever knew. He has no ear for music; he can not 
arry a tune and he can not play any instrument. 

‘here was a time when he had an idea to write an 
pera. He asked a musician friend to write down the 
deas he, Pound, would give him. Pound would sit at 
he piano making noises with the keys; chords, dis- 
rords, rhythms, etc. The other would attempt to in- 
erpret them. This method of concocting an opera is, 
И course, far from the traditional method where a 
nusician works in the metier for which he has been 
rained in harmony, counterpoint and thoroughly 
ased as well in history and techniques. 

May I observe with Ezra Pound in my mind that 
umility before the great imponderables which art 
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alone can best express, is rare among modern artists 
and architects. 

Another of my examples of egoism was the wife of 
an early client of mine. A short time after their house 
was completed and furnished she suddenly was con- 
vinced that she had a superior flair for decoration. 
To my great surprise she opened a decorator’s shop 
and really did pretty well for a time. She opened a 
few accounts with supply houses and bought and 
sold fabrics and furniture for a fee. She acquired a 
professional air and, in fact, was quite what people 
expected her to be. Might I mention the House of 
Jansen in Paris by comparison. They have really 
trained decorators. One adjunct of this house is a 
small factory in Versailles which has been operating 
steadily since the time of Louis XV. It produces cer- 
tain hand made textiles and such decorators’ acces- 
sories as tassels, tapes, guimps, etc. The quality of 
the material is, for example, obtained by using per- 
haps six or seven shades of thread in the weaving in 
order to obtain a handsome blue. May I observe 
in this connection that invention, new ideas, “prog- 
ress,” if you would want to call it that, would, 
in my estimation, have value if backed by the experi- 
ence, the tradition and the proved ability of Jansen 
personnel. It cannot come from the charlatan egoist 
who merely traffics in ideas and has not the experi- 
ence to create them. There are many people among 
us who have the flair without the technical knowledge 
who treat architecture as if it were a pleasant avoca- 
tion which requires little practical experience. 

These are the people to whom my friend, Louis 
Skidmore refers when he says this is an age of amateurs 
and of minima. 

Philip Johnson can tell you the virtues of modern 
art more eloquently than I can. I must admit that 
Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue,” is one of my favorite 
pieces of music and І do like the work of Cezanne, 
who, at the end of long earnest effort professed a hope 
of making Impressionism as rigorously classical as the 
Parthenon. 

Another and insidiously important factor in ou 
modern life is advertising. This is an immoral business 
aimed at inducing people to buy things or participate 
in schemes. No holds are barred except out and out 
lying of a specific nature. Nothing that cannot be dis- 
proved specifically is ruled out. Newspapers, radio 
programs, billboards which deface our landscapes, 
smoke-writing in the sky, drum the everlasting prattle 
into our eyes and ears all day and night long. 

I do not mean to overlook those important forces of 
our times, the surge of science, the power of industry 
of those practical means which have made widespread 
plenty possible. These forces could aid in the ad- 
vancement of mankind and operate for his spiritual 
and cultural benefit only in releasing energy for their 
pursuit. But they do not provide peace, for example, 
as two world wars in less than half a century can 
testify. They are neutral factors in the development 
of culture. 

To sum up, our modern age is an age of adultera- 
tion, an age of anxiety, of the breakdown of old 
fashioned morals without new ones calling for the 
kind of hard discipline which has heretofore been 
required in the practice of the arts. Ours is an age 
when mass-man, the egoist, no longer has respect for 
his superiors, in fact, he does not recognize any. This 
is an age of superficial change when too many so called 

(Continued on Page 27.) 


DORMITORY & ATTENDANT FACILITIES BUILDING 
AT NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS AT BUFFALO 


(COVER PICTURE) 


James WII KIDENEY. Architect 


At the 1948 N. V. S. X. X. Convention held in Albany, 
the proposed plans and a perspective rendering of the 
above building won an award of merit for excellence 
in plan and design. Today the building is a reality 
and is occupied and enhanced by the charm of 300 
young college girls. The building works well and is 
the pride of the campus and the new center of student 
life. The snack bar, game room, lounge, music room 
and dining room are seemingly always well and com 
fortably occupied by the students. The Architect did 
not have control of the selection of furniture, drapes 
or rugs, but fortunately the Dormitory Authority ac 
quired the services of Jane Kidder, an architecturally 
trained decorator who did a job which could not have 
pleased the Architect more—it belongs to the building. 
Thus, a part of a building operation that is more often 
than not handled poorly, was done well, as it should 
be. 

Architects— when you plan a building and help an 
Owner plan a budget for said building, set aside a 
reasonable amount for furnishing the building prop- 


erly. 


DORMITORY BUILDING 


This building was part of a campus development 
encompassed in the post-war construction program of 
the State of New York. The Architect planned the 
entire development ol the new campus illustrated 
herein, and the Dormitory was the first unit to be 


built. The Library is now also under construction 


and with the Dormitory will completely refocus cani- 
pus life. It is interesting to note that the Library was 
also given a mention in the Architectural Exhibit held 
in conjunction with the 1950 Convention ol the 


N.Y.S.A.A. held in Syracuse. 


Many plans were developed for the project and ir 
the early stages the college administration almost over 
ruled the judgment of the Architect by insisting on 
Georgian building. The plan was a forced solutior 


and the elevations were—well Georgian. 


The plan finally selected and illustrated in this 


issue was one preferred and recommended by th 


Architect. The State Architect, Cornelius J. Whit 


was very instrumental in getting the final approval o 


the plan. 
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FLOOR PLAN 


DORMITORY BUILDING (Continued on Page 22.) 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING 


REPORT OF PRE-CONVENTION MEETING 
OF N.Y.S.A.A. BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Meeting held at the Architectural League, 115 East 
10th St., New York City. Called to order at 10:00 А.М. 
September 9, 1950 
Members Present: Henry V. Murphy, President; Irv- 
ing Seelig, Ist Vice President; George Bain Cummings, 
2nd Vice-President; С. Morton Wolfe, 3rd Vice-Presi- 
dent; John W. Briggs, Secretary; Maxwell A. Cantor, 
‘Treasurer; Matthew W. Del Gaudio, Past President; 
Charles R. Ellis, Past President; Morris B. Adler, 
Brooklyn Society; Donald Q. Faragher, Rochester So- 
ciety; Adolph Goldberg, New York Society; S. Elmer 
Chambers, Syracuse Society; Victor W. Martelli, L. I. 
Society; Harry M. Prince, New York Chapter; Charles 
S. Ward, Queens Chapter; Martyn Weston, Brooklyn 

Chapter. 


Minutes of Previous Meeting (March 18, 1950) read 
and approved. 

Report of Joint Committee of Architectural Socie- 
ties of the Metropolitan Area for National Defense 
read by Mr. Seelig, Chairman. He suggested that the 
Long Island and Westchester Chapters be included 
in the Joint Committee. Mr. Prince moved to form 
a State Committee to consist of the chairmen of the 
constituent organizations. 


Report of Committee on Ethics and Professional 
Practices made by letter from Mr. Blatner, Chairman. 


State of New York Commission on School Building 
in a letter signed by Mr. Blatner as Consultant and 
Coordinator of New Building Studies requested the 
support of the N. V. S. X. X. directors in the commission's 
efforts to investigate the state-wide need for school 
buildings and to determine the best way to spend 
public funds intended for school house construction. 
Mr. Cummings moved that N.Y.S.A.A. give Mr. Blat- 
ner full cooperation and furnish him with the names 
of members of committees best able to assist in this 
study. Seconded and carried. 


Walker 5. Lee, Commissioner for the State Building 
Code Commission, requested membership benefits on 
a reciprocal basis for receiving pamphlets and other 
literature. Secretary was instructed to reply to Mr. 
Lee, informing him that there is no such class of mem- 
bership. 


Report of the Special Committee to meet with the 
New York State School Boards Association regarding 
an Architectural Exhibit of School Buildings at the 
1950 and future conventions. Motion to approve made, 
seconded and carried. 


Nominating Committee selected by ballot of Board 
Members was as follows: Donald Q. Faragher, Chair- 
man; George Bain Cummings; Harry M. Prince; 
Charles R. Ellis and Charles S. Ward. 

Credentials Committee elected by the board were: 
Maxwell A. Cantor, Albert Melniker, Morton Wolfe, 
and John W. Briggs. 


Delegates at Large elected by the board members 
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were Cyril Tucker, Harold Sleeper, Kenneth Milnes, 
Morton Wolle, George Cavalieri, Harry McConnell 
and Daniel Perry. 


Rules of the Convention were adopted with the date 
for submission of resolutions on or before Oct. 2, 1950. 


Committee on Legislation Reported that the sub- 
committee on the Multiple Residence Law is continu- 
ing and that the Conrad Bill had been “Killed.” Mo- 
tion to subscribe to the Legislative Index for another 
year made, seconded and carried. 

Report of Committee on State Department of Labo? 
Rules and Regulations made by Mr. Seelig, Chairman. 
Motion that the committee be authorized to recom- 
mend legislation to amend the Labor Law to include 
an architect in the membership of the Board of Stand- 
ards and Appeals made, seconded and carried. 


Committee for Revision of Constitution and By- 
Laws, No report made. 


Report of Committee on Fees and Contracts. Uni- 
form schedule of fees requested for all chapters. Fee 
Schedule of Buflalo-Western New York Chapter re- 
viewed. Mr. Prince strongly recommended uniform 
schedules of fees for private work. Mr. Seelig stressed 
the impracticality of setting up uniform fees. Motion 
to table the matter made, seconded and carried. 


Nominating Committee Reported the 1950-51 slate 
as follows: President, Henry W. Murphy; Ist Vice- 
President, Irving Seelig; 2nd Vice-President, Leonard 
А. Waasdorp; 3rd Vice-President, G. Morton Wolfe; 
Secretary, John W. Briggs; Treasurer, Maxwell A. 
Cantor. Motion to accept made, seconded and carried. 

Treasurer's Report read by Mr. Cantor as it will be 
presented to the convention. 


Committee on Publications. Report for operating 
year 1949 given and check for $3028.48 turned over to 
the Treasurer. Mr. Ellis, Chairman of the Publica- 
tion Committee and George Dick Smith, Jr. thanked 
for their work. 

New Business. Mr. Prince reported on Military 
Services proposal to provide housing for military per- 
sonnel and civilians. Fees to be consistent with F.H.A. 
608’s and local architects to be retained. Suggested fil- 
ing resume with the District Public Works Officers. 
Also outlined Air Force Program for studying existing 
Air Fields. 

Subject of retaining an executive secretary discussed 
at length. Motion that the President appoint a com- 
mittee to study and report to the convention the fea- 
sibility, qualifications and location of executive secre- 
tary’s office and also if this would require an increase 
in dues—made, seconded and carried. The following 
committee was appointed: Donald O. Faragher, Chair- 
man; Adolph Goldberg; C. Storrs Barrows, Charles R. 
Ellis and Daniel Schwartzman. 


Board was informed of the recent illness of F. James 
Gambaro and the secretary was instructed to write him 
a letter of good cheer. 

Meeting adjourned. 
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AMONG THE CONSTITUENTS 


CYRIL 


BROOKLYN CHAPTER 

The problem of Civilian Defense created by the 
recent world-wide Communist attempts at aggression 
was the main topic of discussion at the September 
meeting. Steps to cooperate with National, State and 
Local Defense Committees have been initiated with 
the appointments of Joseph Levy, Jr. and Daniel 
Streeter as Chapter representatives on the Civilian 
Defense Committee functioning in the Metropolitan 
Area of New York City. 

Efforts to have a strong unified delegation which 
could represent the Architects in all Professional mat- 
ters occurring in the Metropolitan Area have been 
consummated with the formation of the “Architects 
Council of New York Сиу” on October 2nd. This 
group replaces the former Joint Committee. It will 
function with a set of by-laws approved by all Archi- 
tectural Chapters and Societies in New York City. 
‘Two representatives from each of the above constitu- 
ent organizations Comprise its main body. Martyn N. 
Weston and Irving Seelig have been appointed as our 
delegates to this Council. We are confident that this 
new organization will receive greater consideration 
than heretofore in all its future deliberations with the 
local authorities. 

The dual pleasure derived from contributing to a 
worthy gause while spending an enjoyable evening 
among the friends and wives of our fellow practition- 
ers was clearly revealed at the Scholarship Fund Din- 
ner Dance sponsored by the Institute of Design and 
Construction on October 14th at the Towers Hotel in 
Brooklyn. ‘This noble way of creating scholarships for 
the continued education of five talented but financially 
handicapped architectural students was conceived by 
our Vice-President, Vito P. Battista, who is Director 
of the above Institute. It opens a new path which can 
be followed by the Architectural Chapters and Socie- 
ties throughout the nation. 

CENTRAL NEW YORK CHAPTER 

A record number, 105 members, wives and visiting 
firemen from the Albany Chapter convened at White 
Face Inn on Lake Placid for the September meeting 
of the Chapter. Some of the members arrived early 
and stayed on over the weekend, taking the opportu- 
nity for a short vacation. Despite cold weather, carry- 
ing logs for fireplaces, and a snow storm, it was a very 
enjoyable get together. 

The Chapter is indebted to Mr .William Diston of 
Saranac Lake and to Webb Moulton who arranged 
the affair. 

The Executive Committee met in advance of the 
other meetings with the general business meetings 
following. Good food, good fellowship and fine enter- 
tainment combined to make this one of the finest meet- 
ings which the Chapter has enjoyed. 

The climax of the meeting was Harley McKee’s 
satire on “Architects and Architecture of Central New 
York.” His sober, but hilarious criticism of the archi- 
tecture we are doing was supplemented by Koda- 
chrome slides which had been taken from the most 
unfortunate view points. By poking fun at everyone 
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T. Tucker AND CHARLES V. NORTHRUP 


and making them like it, he sent everyone home in a 
happy frame of mind. 

The architectural exhibits contained many fine 
buildings. The jury consisted of Professor Harley J. 
McKee, Harry E. Rodman, President of the Albany 
Chapter; and Mr. Lucius R. White, prominent archi- 
tect of Baltimore. The awards for architectural design 
were made to the following members: 

Small building of public nature—Brighton ‘Town 
Hall—By Carpenter and Barrows. 

Mention—A Branch Bank for South Glens Falls- 
By Ralph H. Parks. 

Housing—Garden type apts. for Rochester—By Don- 
ald Q. Faragher. 

Schools—Colton Pierrepont Central School—By Sar- 
gent, Webster, Crenshaw & Folley. 

The Central New York Chapter, and especially the 
Syracuse members, hope that everyone who attended 
the convention enjoyed the exhibits, meetings, and 
speakers which were provided. The Chapter is in- 
debted to the many individuals whose efforts made the 
convention a success. 

ROCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 

In addition to the regular noon luncheon meetings, 
representatives of the Society have been meeting 
monthly with representatives of the Rochester Build- 
ers Exchange to discuss mutual problems of architects 
and contractors. The contractors have been pointing 
out to the architects problems which arise in following 
drawings and specifications, and the architects have 
had a chance to air their gripes concerning comple- 
tion dates. It appears that here is an opportunity for 
ап exchange of knowledge which will be beneficial 
both to the architects and to the contractors. The con- 
tractor group have been able to supply information 
as to the availability of materials and labor which has 
been of considerable assistance. It is hoped that these 
meetings will continue and that from them some sys- 
tem will be devised, perhaps by a weekly letter through 
which it will be possible to distribute information to 
all concerned. The contractors are expecting to bene- 
fit by these meetings through some sort of standardi- 
zation as far as plans and specifications are concerned. 

BROOKLYN SOCIETY 

The following list of officers of the Brooklyn Society 
of Architects was unfortunately omitted from the May- 
June 1950 issue of the F. S. A. Accept our apologies. 
Harry A. Yarish President 

66 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Maxwell A. Cantor Honorary President 
Arnold W. Lederer Ist Vice President 
Frank Randazzo 2nd Vice President 
Harold G. Dangler ‘Treasurer 
Sidney H. Kitzler Recording Secretary 
66 Court St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Harry Finkelstein Financial Secretary 

Our apologies also are extended to Robert H. Pod- 
zemny for omission of his name in connection with the 
publication of the Shaw Dormitory & Women’s Gym 
at Syracuse University as published in the Sept.-Oct. 
1950 issue of the F. S. A. 
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TUDOR PLAZA APARTMENT, Buffalo, N. Y. Backus, Crane & Love, Architects 


The Distinction of Bri 


MOHAWK BUILDING MATERIALS CORP., RENSSELAER, N. Y. 
BINGHAMTON BRICK CO., INC., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


HUTCHISON - RATHBUN, INC., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


THE BELDEN-STARK BRICK CORPN., NEW YORK CITY 
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үе the judicious use of Brick, 


designers easily succeed in imparting to what might be an ordinary 
structure, a quiet dignity which elevates it to a position of 


distinction. 


Available in many shades, the colorful appearance of Brick 
is unquestioned. The wide range of colors and textures of Brick 
assures a permanent finish which is not only unblemished by 
weathering, but actually increased in beauty with the 


passing of time. 


CONSOLIDATED BRICK CO., INC., HORSEHEADS, N. Y. 
SYRACUSE BRICK CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

ACME SHALE BRICK CO., INC., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
JOHN H. BLACK CO,. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WECKESSER BRICK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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THAT NECESSARY EVIL, THE ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER 


By’ 


Well, here we go again. What are we going to use 
ta build with from here on? And if we get the ma- 
terials who is going to do the work? Barring a sudden 
change and an all out war, this is about the way the 
picture looks at the present time. 

Structural steel deliveries are as of the present mo- 
ment being quoted at 5 to 6 months. The reason for 
this does not seem to be so much the military demand, 
which for the next year would appear to be only about 
14% of the annual production; it is rather that manu- 
facturers of civilian goods, foreseeing a shortage ahead, 
have started to stock-pile for an emergency. It may 
be that credit controls will cut down on the necessity 
for such stock-piling, particularly so far as it is for 
production of refrigerators, automobiles, etc., but the 
fact remains that structural steel must be saved so far 
as possible. To quote from a recent editorial in Engi- 
neering News-Record, —“It should hardly be necessary 
to go to the extremes of substituting timber, concrete 
and other materials commonly used during the World 
War II period. But it might be well to consider such 
steel saving expedients as lighter walls and floors in 
buildings.” At any rate, don’t promise too quick de- 
livery your client. 

What about reinforced concrete? Well, the reinfore- 
ing bars are not too hard to get unless you want small 
bars, such as 14” or 3%”. Above this, the bars will be 
ready for you when you need them. Welded wire 
mesh is a different story, however. So far as the cement 
itself is concerned it has been in short supply all over 
the country all year, and the strikes this summer made 


to 


For New Effects in Design 
... Striking Decorative Treatments 


... апа Practical Economy and Utility 


@ Rigidized Metals are design-strengthened with textured 
patterns that permit controlled highlighting and give prac- 
tical beauty and utility. They resist marring, scratching and 
denting and are easy to keep clean. Their extra strength and 
rigidity make them ideal where light weight with strength 
is important. Available in stainless steel, aluminum and 
other ferrous and non-ferrous metals...sheet or strip...per- 
forated or solid... for scores of architect- 
ural uses either as a major element of 
design or for incidental trim and decora- 
tion. Write for details. 


U.S. and Foreign Patents 


THomas H. 
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the situation a lot worse. Dealers are getting alloca- 
tions from month to month, and how long it will be 
before the situation improves is anybody's guess. They 
told us for a while that this situation would get better 
after the demand for highway and dam construction 
eased up in the fall. Now they are starting to ask 
“Who told you that?” 

They tell us that there is a plentiful supply of 
lumber even if it is high priced.“ The difficulty, how- 
ever, is get it from where it is in the western 
forests to where we want it in the east. There are 
not enough freight cars to bring it to us and this is 
something which is not fixed up overnight. Here 
again we are promised that the credit controls will 
cut down on house building which in turn will make 
more lumber available for construction which is not 
dependent on F.H.A. loans, etc. 

Manufactured products in general are just a little 
worse than the materials they are made of. Bar joists 
are about 5 months delivery at present. For concrete 
masonry апа precast rool slabs, you had better call 
your local dealer. He is about the only one who knows. 

On top of all of these material shortages, we are 
again faced with a manpower shortage. It has already 
started to make itself felt in many areas,—perhaps even 
in your own office. And along with all of these short- 
ages, what about costs? The Engineering News-Record 
Index tor Building Costs has gone up 12.22 percent 
from October 1949 to October 1950. It seems to me 
something is always taking the joy out of this business 
we are in. 


to 


* Editors Note 
обе; 


As we go to press lumber prices are down about 
over the last year’s high. 


FARRAR & TREFTS, INC. 


Established 1863 
20 Milburn Street, Buffalo 12, New York 


OF 300 H.P. SCOTCH BOILER 


INSTALLATION 


Sam [T= BISON BOILERS SUN 


Heating and Power Boilers in sizes ranging 
from 10 H.P. to 350 H.P. 
API - ASME : ASME CODE 
Quality Boilers To Give Quality Service 


* See Sweets“ 
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AWARDS 


List of awards—Architectural Exhibit—given at the 
1950 N.Y.S.A.A. Convention held in Syracuse: 
a) Commercial 
AWARD: 
Carol Antell Specialty Store, New York 
Architect; Seymour R. Joseph of 
Joseph and Vladeck, New York 
Owner: Carol Antell Fineberg 
Contractor: Herbert Construction Company 
MENTION: 
Architects’ Office Building, Syracuse 
Architect: Sargent, Webster, Crenshaw & Folley, 
Syracuse 
Domestic 
AWARD: 
Residence, Cazenovia Lake, N .Ү. 
Architect: Pederson and Hueber, Syracuse 
Owner: Edward G. Eagan 
Contractor: Joseph St. Pierre 
AWARD: 
Residence, Manhasset, New York 
Architect: Olindo Grossi, New York 
Owner: Olindo Grossi 
Contractor: J. F. |. Jakubowsky 
MENTION: 
Van Dyke Public Housing Project, Brooklyn 
Architect: Kelly and Gruzen, New York 
MENTION: 
Ellison Park Apartments, Rochester 
Architect: Donald Q. Faragher, Rochester 
c) Ecclesiastical (No award given) 
MENTION: 
Catholic Church, Salem, Massachusetts 
Architect: James J. O'Shaughnessy, Boston 
(Albany Chapter, ATA) 
Educational 
AWARD: 
Passaic Comprehensive Senior High School 
Architect: Kelly and Gruzen, New York 
Owner: Board of Education, Passaic, N. J. 
Contractor: not awarded 
AWARD: 
Colton-Pierrepont Central School, Colton, N. Y. 
Architect: Sargent, Webster, Crenshaw & Folley, 
Syracuse 
Owner: Board of Education, Colton-Pierrepont 
Central District 
Contractor: Frechette and Clough 
MENTION: 
Caroline Atkinson School, Freeport, N. Y. 
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Architect: Frederic P. Wiedersum, Valley 
Stream, N. Y. 
MENTION: 
Lenox School, Baldwin, N. Y. 
Architect: Frederic P. Wiedersum, Valley 


Stream, N. Y. 
MENTION: 
Dansville Flementary School, Dansville, N. Y. 
Architect: Waasdorp and Northrup, Associate 
Architects, Rochester 
MENTION: 
Watertown Elementary School, 
Watertown, N. Y. 
Architect: Sargent, Webtser, Crenshaw & Folley, 
Syracuse 
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MENTION: 
Library Building, New York State Teachers 
College, Buffalo 
Architect: James W. Kideney and Associates 
Architects, Buffalo 
MENTION: 
Science Center, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Rensselaer, N. Y. 
Architect: Office of Marcus T. Reynolds, Albany 
Industrial (по award given) 
MENTION: 
Building No. 7, Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse 
Architect: George H. Ketcham, Syracuse 
Institutional 
AWARD: 
Tuberculosis Hospital, Rio Piedras, P. R. 
Architect: Isadore Rosenfield, New York 
(No information on owner or contractor) 
AWARD: 
Saint Barnabas House, New York 
Architect: Ketchum, Gina & Sharp, New York 
Owner: New York Protestant Episcopal City 
Mission Society, New York 
Contractor: William L. Crow 
MENTION: 
Jewish Center of Buffalo 
Architect: James William Kideney and Milton 
Milstein, Associated Architects 
MENTION: 
Nurses Residence and School, Queens 
General Hospital, New York 
Architect: William Gehron, New York 
Public Works (No award given) 
MENTION: 
Monroe County Airport Administration Bldg. 
Architect: Ade and ‘Todd, Rochester 
MENTION: 
Terminal Bldg., Hancock Airport, Syracuse 
Architect: George H. Ketcham, Syracuse 


litors Note: 
Our congratulations to Francis Hares and his committee for 


doing a splendid job on arranging and running this exhibit and 


to 
of 


P. 


S. Elmer Chambers in charge of the Awards Committee. Photos 
the award presentations will be published later in the Е. 5. A. 


DESIGN COMPETITION 
NAHB-FORUM 
$100,000 HOUSE DESIGN COMPETITION 

роҳе То bring better design to the small house, including 
better use of space and materials. * * * To bring architect 
and home builder closer together. * * * To introduce the 
architect to the financial and social possibilities of a largely 
untouched field of design.” 

ho May Enter—Architects, designers, draftsmen and students 
in continental U. S. (Jury members, families of Jury mem- 
bers and sponsors are excluded.) 


Sponsors—National Association of Home Builders, Architectural 


Pr 


Forum. 
oblem—Design a detached, one-family, low cost house suitable 
for a 60 x 100 ft. lot. 


Registration for Contest—ALL. CONTESTANTS MUST REGIS- 


TER TO RECEIVE THE PROGRAM WHICH INCLUDES 
DETAILS OF THIS COMPETITION. TO OBTAIN 
PROGRAM WRITE TO: Carl G. Lans, Professional Ad- 
visor, c/o Architectural Forum, The Magazine of Building, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza. New York 20, New York. 


Approval—This competition has been approved by the American 


Institute of Architects. 


Closing Date—December 15, 1950 (Winners to be announced in 
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January, 1951.) 
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Letters 


November 3, 1950 

Dr. Jack Masur, Chairman 
Committee on Hospital Architects’ Qualifications 
and Council on Hospital Planning & Plant Operation 
American Hospital Association 
IR Fast Division Street 
Chicago 10. Illinois 
Dear Dr. Masur: 

Your release of November 1 to architects on the A. H. A. 


roster came after my letter to President Walker in reply to hi 
letter asking the architects to resign from said roster. I am en- 
closing a copy of my letter to Mr. Walker. 

I note your resolution to continue the roster, but not to pub- 
licize it. This. I submit is begging the question, which settles 
nothing, and at best, creates a kind of truce. 


Why not meet the situation squarely? We have to have special- 
ization in architecture as we have in medicine, and the A. I. A. 
had better get used to it. Hundreds of us are specializing already 
and the ranks are growing. 

What remains is to put order into the thing. I disagree with 
your resolution wherein it asserts that the names on the roster 
are “of architects experienced and qualified in the design of 
hospital structures.” 

Che present list is unfair to architects, and unfair and mis- 
leading to the hospitals and to the public for the following 
reasons: 

1. There appears to be nothing in the present qualification 
procedure to show that the applicant has at least familiarity 
with the terminology, nomenclature and principles of hospital 
planning. The rules simply require certain submissions and a 
statement by the applicant that he is responsible. My observa- 
tions lead me to believe that some architects construe this respon- 
sibility as covering the work done by their employee draftsmen 
or architects who have the requisite hospital knowledge and ex- 
perience. Such architects know little more about hospital plan- 
ning after the job has been done than they did before it was 
started. On the other hand there are many honest and capable 
architects who could show their ability if they had a chance, or 
who have already demonstrated their ability, but do not apply 
for fear they may not be good enough. 


2. The present list represents a gamut of architects ranging 
from those who devoted years of study and practice to hospital 
planning to those who merely arrogate to themselves the knowl- 
edge of their employees, 

3. The present list does not distinguish between those who 
performed the work on their own and those who did what they 
were told by a consultant. It would seem to me that a member 
of the roster should be able to design a hospital without major 
direction. 

Kor the above reasons. hiding the list in a closet and showing 
it only on request should not be resorted to. 

Either the list should be abolished and proper examinations 
instituted to protect the public or you should do what is being 
done in the case of consultants. Both the A. M. X. and the 
A. H. A. have rosters of consultants. but the Associations assume 
no responsibility for the quality or integrity of the persons whose 
names are on the roster. When апу one asks one or the other 
Association for the roster of consultants. they are provided with a 
list from which to choose a group nearest the territory in ques- 
tion. When the desired names are made known to the Association 
the latter sends out the professional records corresponding to the 
names. In this manner the client has a sound basis for a choice. 
and from then on the responsibility is on the client. 


Needless to say. if we really want to protect the public, we 
must hold qualifying examinations that really qualify. 


Sincerely vous 


ISADORE ROSENFIELD 


EDITOR'S NOTE: 


Some months ago we published an article by Dick Roth “The 
Successful Architect is a Specialist.” Mr. Rosenfield seems to 
agree. Hf you don't, let's hear from you. It seems that a person 
trained to plan should be able to plan anything. 
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Letters 


November 1. 1950 


Mr. Ralph Walker, President 
American Institute of Architects 
101 Park Avenue 

New York 17, New York 


Dear Mr. Walker: 


I am writing with reference to your letter to the architects who 
are on the American Hospital Association roster, asking them to 
resign from said roster. 


Since the inception of the roster, I have received a few in- 
quiries for my services, which inquiries were apparently induced 
by the fact that my name was on the roster. Nothing came of 
my replies and, insofar as I can judge, most of the jobs went to 
local architects or to other architects not on the A. H. А. roster. 
I can think of only one job that went to a roster member. A 
study should be instituted to determine to what extent, if апу, 
having one’s name on the roster lands him a hospital job. Per- 
haps the A. I. A. would find that this roster agitation is a 
tempest in a teapot. 


The A. H. X. roster is intended to be a listing of architects 
presumed to be particularly competent to plan hospitals, but 
this is so only in a very rough measure. At first the rules of 
admission to the roster were tough . . . one had to surmount а 
series of artificial barriers that had little to do with one’s com- 
petency. On the other hand, several people were admitted to 
the roster at that time without examination. 


In my opinion, the committee of admissions was not compe- 
tent to judge a capable hospital architect and I was made to go 
through the eye of a needle to prove competency by piling up a 
quantity of evidence. 


Since then the standards were considerably relaxed and, 1 
believe, there are now at least as many capable, hospital-wise, 
architects off the roster as on the roster. 


If from the above one should conclude that the roster is of 
little worth and that its members should resign and let every 
architect seek his reputation as a hospital specialist on his own 
merits, then I would counsel caution before acting, and for the 
following reasons: ; 


The A. I. А. has a Committee on Health. This Committee 
is very close to the A. H. A. The members of this Committee, 
I believe. are all on the roster which we are here discussing, 
they also sit on the roster admissions and other committees of 
the A. H. A. They are capable of good and evil. They recently 
decreed that no architect, no matter how capable in the hospital 
field, could be a hospital consultant—that is evil. But they are 
also doing good which stems from the existence of the roster. 
They help arrange architects’ meetings at the annual A. H. A. 
conventions. The meetings are lousy, but better than nothing. 
They recently instituted annual architectural hospital exhibitions 
at the same conventions, which is also a move in the right di- 
rection; and their work, willy-nilly, helps educate the architect 
who is interested in hospital planning and helps the hospital 
people understand what architects and architecture are about 


Has this Committee, and indeed the whole roster, been can- 
vassed on this issue? If we abolish the roster we run the risk of 
injuring the American hospital and the architect who wants to 
learn more about hospital planning. At present many of us are 
members of the A. H. A. We are joined with the A. H. A. in the 
public duty of helping to make American hospitals better than 
they are already. That cooperation must not be destroyed, and 
before 1 resign from the roster I would want to make sure that 
the good things which come from the association between the 
architects and the hospitals are going to be preserved and, in- 
deed, extended. 


I believe in specialization, and 1 believe that, like in the case 
of medical specialties, in order to qualify as а specialist, one 
should pass a serious examination, either oral or written, or both, 
before a board of qualified persons. Perhaps a good way to start 
а real list of specialists is to scrap the present one, but let us 
not scrap it just because it annoys those architects who think 
they will learn how to plan hospitals once they get the hospital 
job. 


Sincerely yours, 


ISADORE ROSENFIELD 
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and scores of other uses 


RIGIDIZED METALS“ 


Design-strengthened and textured for 
beauty and utility. Give greater strength 
with less weight. 


17. 5. апа Foreign 
Patents 
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Corporation 
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You can benefit from Armo's unrivaled expe- 
rience in every type of air conditioning 
installation. We do more than 100 central 
station air conditioning installations annually 
—and have a proud record of client satis- 
faction over the years. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


ALI. CHAPTER SECRETARIES 

Ihe following letter was sent to all Chapter Secre 
taries. The following Chapters have been heard fron 
and appointments have been made. How about you 
Chapter? Get busy on the January-February issue. 

Bronx Chapter—New York Society—New York Chap 
ter—Syracuse Society—Buflalo- Western New Yor 
Chapter—Staten Island Chapter—Queens Chapter. 

George Dick Smith, Jr., Editor 
Dear Sirs: 

In order that we may produce a better Empire State Architect 
for 1951, we ask your aid in the following way: 

Will you appoint one of your members as a correspondent for 
the Е. S. A. His duties shall be: 

(a) To send news of all chapter events of interest to our 
“Among the Constituents” editor, Cyril Tucker, 161 Avalon 
Drive, Rochester, New York. 

(b) To keep your editors informed of all new construction of 
interest to the profession and to send in photos, plans and de- 
scriptions of new buildings of the type called for in our schedule 
of building types attached hereto, for each issue in 1951, the 
material to be sent to George Dick Smith, Jr.. 1328 Prudential 
Building, Buffalo, New York 

(c) Make sure that the above editors receive the material on 
or before the deadline dates set on the enclosed schedule. 

Would you kindly let me know who is appointed for this 
task (maybe two men would be better) and impress them with 
the importance of this work. We would like to have each section 
of the state represented in the publication but do need your 
cooperation, 

Very truly yours. 

GEORGE DICK SMITH. JR.. Editor 

Empire State Architect 

SCHEDULE OF 6 — 1950 ISSUES 

Deadline 
Jan.-Feb.—Industrial & Commercial Jan. Ist 
Mar.-Apr.—Hospitals March Ist 

May-June—l0th Anniversary of Е. S. A. 
and Churches May Ist 
July-Aug.—Housing and Apartments July Ist 
Sept.-Oct.—Annual Convention and Roster Sept. Ist 
Nov.-Dec.—Schools Nov. Ist 


WANTED 
Architectural Writer 

\ leading manufacturer of building materials wants 
to add a capable man, with architectural background, 
to its advertising department. 

Should be able to prepare clear, concise technical 
copy on building products, write specifications, edit 
technical copy written by others, and to support all 
copy with drawing where necessary. 

Man 30 to 45 preferred, although age is not as im- 
portant as ability and personality. Job provides retire- 
ment and insurance program. Please write in confi- 
dence to Empire State Architect, 21 Clarendon Place, 
Butlalo 9, N. Y., giving details of education, experi 
ence and salary bracket. 

COMING EVENTS 

Ihe Second Annual Convention of the New Jersey 
Chapter, American Institute of Architects, and the 
New Jersey Society of Architects will be held on the 
9151, 22nd and 23rd of June, 1951, at the Berkeley- 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, New Jersey. A pro 
ducers’ exhibit, similar to the oversubscribed exhibit 
of 1950, will be held concurrently. Further informa- 
tion in re: trade exhibits, speaker and programming, 
manufacturers’ conferences and seminars, can be ob- 
tained from the ofhce of the Executive Director, 27 
Washington Street, Newark, New Jersey. 
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GORDON A. WRIGHT 


Ihe death of Gordon А. 
Vright of Fayetteville, N. 
„ September 7, 1950, 
brings to the architects ol 
New York State the loss of 
yne of its oldest men in the 
profession. 

Mr. Wright was educated 
in the schools of St. Law- 
rence County, received a 
degree in Civil Engineer- 
ing from Syracuse Univer- 
sity in 1889 and in Archi- 
tecture in 1892. 

Mr. Wright was a member ol the New York State 
Association of Architects, the Central New York Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Architects, and the 
Syracuse Society of Architects, and Phi Kappa Psi 
fraternity. 

His architectural commissions included many im- 
portant buildings in Central New York and the City 
of Syracuse, including: First Baptist Church, Syracuse, 
N .Y.: First Church of Christ, Scientist, Syracuse, N. V.; 
Temple Adath Yeshurun, Syracuse, N. Y.; Roosevelt 
Junior High School, Syracuse, N. Y.; Porter and Salem 
Hyde Grade Schools, Syracuse, N. Y.; Onondaga Or- 
phans Home( Elmcrest Center), Syracuse, N. V.: Onon- 
Чара General Hospital, Syracuse, N. V.: Roosevelt 
Arms Apartments, Syracuse, N. V. 

The homes of Dr. Frederick Flaherty, Dr. Bernard 
C. Clausen and “Wolf Hollow,” the home of Judge 
William S. Andrews; Franklin Memorial Library, 
Lisle, N. V. and many central and grade schools in 
Madison, Onondaga, Oneida, Oswego and Jetierson 
Counties. 

Mr. Wright began his practice of Architecture in 
Syracuse in 1893, following his services to Syracuse 
University as head of the Department of Architecture. 
From 1919 to 1921, the firm name was Wright & 
Cross; from 1921 through 1929 the designation was 
Office of Gordon Wright. From 1930 1938 Charles R. 
Ellis entered into partnership under the firm name 
of Wright & Ellis. Since 1939, the firm has been Archi- 
tectural Ofhces—Gordon Wright, Registered Architect; 
Marjorie Wright, Designer. 

The New York State Association of Architects re- 
cord this sorrow in the loss of so studious a co-worker, 
and their appreciation of the research and studies he 
made in the early development of reinforced concrete 
in behalf of the profession. We extend to his family 
and his friends our heartfelt sympathy. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 

WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 

1776 Broadway, New York 19 935 Genesee St. W., Syracuse 4 
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THE ONLY REALLY NEW 
WINDOW IN CENTURIES! 


THE FOX-MADE GATE CITY 
AWNING WINDOW 


Made of Protexol-impregnated white pine, it's dimen- 


sionally stable—and resistant to fire, rot and vermin. 


Never before—has one window contributed so much to the beauty 


and comfort of modern living. Fox Made Gate City Awning Win- 


dows achieve a perfect combination of charm and utility that will 


pay you these dividends in better living for years to come. 


о GREATER BEAUTY — Embodying the natural charm that only 
wood con offer, their graceful lines enhance the appearance of 


any building. 


© GREATER COMFORT — They re warmer in winter—with pre- 
cision-built storm sash, and pre weatherstripped for double pro- 


tection. And, they're cooler in summer—affording complete 100%, 


ventilation, bringing up to twice the amount of fresh air into the 


home—with uniform, draftless air movement. 


© GREATER CONVENIENCE — A simple turn of the handle tilts 
all sashes out horizontally to any degree—the tilt keeps out the 


rain. They can be washed easily from within the home . . and 


screens ond storm sash are also applied from within. 


© GREATER SAFETY — Fox Made Gate City Awnings lock in 
position when open, protecting children from falling out — and 


intruders cannot enter. 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVES: 
Upstate New York Metropolitan N. Y. & L. 1. 

BUILDERS SPECIALTIES СО. WOOD, WOOD & WOOD, 

353 Midland Avenue INCORPORATED 

Syracuse 4, N. Y. Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. 

76-0909 Phone: 2-1000 


Phone: 


FOX BROS. MFG. CO. 
2700 Sidney St., St. Louis, Mo. 


COLLEGI 


Phe problem to house 300 girls in double rooms 
and provide dining facilities and recreational facilities 
for the entire campus of 1500 was a real challenge. 
The Architect desired to put 300 girls into as many 
small units as possible, preterably not over 50 to a 
group, with their own dining rooms and kitchen. The 
college desired a large dining hall for banquets and 
so the girls now eat in a room larger than the Ball 
Room in most hotels. However, the girls are housed 
in groups of 50—3 groups to each residence hall—3 
separate entrances to each hall—3 floors to each build- 
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THE LOUNGE 


Refrigeration in 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE DORMITORY 


Installed by 


DAVIS REFRIGERATION CO., INC. 


120 W. Tupper St. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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FOR TEACHERS 


ing—or 16 girls to a unit floor with their own toilet, 
bath and laundry facilities. There is a small recep- 
tion and control room on the first floor of each unit 
where the girl may meet her date. Access to the main 
or activities building is through a basement corridor 
and stair (to discourage traffic through the first floor 
sleeping rooms). 

The basement of each unit contains a kitchenette, 
assembly room, trunk and storage rooms. The success 
of the operations is indicated by the fact that there 
is already a long waiting list for dormitory rooms. 


—— 


FRIENDLY- 


CO-OPERATION 


CONSULTATION 


ADVICE & SERVICE 


When Your 


ELECTRICAL 


Work is Awarded to 


WIPPERMAN & MITCHELL 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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JAMES WM. KIDENEY & ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS 


Builders of The 
Residence Halls and Attendant Facilities Buildings 
for 
Dormitory Authority of the State of New York 
at 
New York State College for Teachers 


Buffalo, New York 1300 Elmwood Avenue 


SHIRLEY-HERMAN COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


General Contractors 


1807 ELMWOOD AVENUE BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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\ study ol the plan will reveal to you its complete 
workability. The design of the building is clean, 
simple and in good proportions. The materials used 
were Horseheads brick in a bull range with some darks 
scattered interestingly throughout; trim and coping 
are a bull limestone. Steel casement and projected 
sash were used—aluminum entrance doors and frames; 
asphalt tile floors; colored sand plaster walls: vermicu- 
lite acoustic plaster ceilings: tile baths, marble show- 
ers; basement rooms are finished with celocrete block 
unpainted 


REJECTED ELEVATION 


Cafeteria and Snack Bar 


EQUIPMENT 
fabricated by 
NIAGARA CHINA & EQUIPMENT CO. 


389 Broadway 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Lighting of all major rooms is done with silver bowl 
lamps in metal reflectors. Heating is steam through 
convectors with heat being taken Irom the present 
boiler room. Ultimately the entire state project (ad 
jacent hopsital also) will be heated from the new 
central boiler plant now being installed on ап ad 
jacent piece of State property. 

The landscaping was planned by the State and i 
now being worked on—it is not as complete a job of 
landscaping as the Architect would like, but Budget 


SUNNY CORRIDOR 


505 FRANKLIN ST. 


ENGINEERS:-CONTRACTORS 


Heating and Ventilating 


BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 
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All Millwork in 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE DORMITORY 


Furnished by 
MONTGOMERY-MALLUE, INC. 
51 Wilkeson St. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


„ 


FRONT ENTRANCE 


Phone: CL. 5920 


curtailed further development. 
This is the first of a series of Dormitory buildings 
o be completed under the State-wide program of the 
Dormitory Authority of the State of New York, of 
which Clifton С. Flather is Executive Director. 
The program for the project was prepared by the 
Advisory Committee composed of the following men: 


PLUMBING & HEATING 


Contractor 


MAIN LOUNGE 


JOHN H. KNOX CO., INC. 


Ross E. Sluyter—Architect (Department of Budget); 
Dr. Herman Cooper—former Assistant Commissioner 
of Teacher Training, now Dean of Education of State 
University of New York; Clifton Flather—Architect— 
Executive Director of the Dormitory Authority. 

The building cost approximately $1,200,000 ог 89.6¢ 
per cubic foot, construction was supervised by the 
Architect, James William Kideney. The following 


were contractors: 1736 Fillmore Ave. 
General Construction—Shirley-Herman Co. of Buffalo 
Plumbing—John Knox, Inc. of Buffalo Buffalo, N. Y. 


Heating—Quackenbush Company of Buffalo 

Electric—Wipperman & Mitchell, Inc. of Buffalo 

Kitchen Equipment—Niagara China & Equipment Co. 
of Buffalo 
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NEWS 


A. I. A. URGES SPEEDY ACTION 

ON PLANNING REORGANIZATION BILL 

The proposed dispersal of Federal Office Buildings 
to outlying parts of the Washington Metropolitan 
A ар requires a planning job of such magnitude that 

Congress should lose no time in enacting the bill to 
reorganize the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission. The Senate has already passed the meas- 
ure; but it has not yet been reported out of the House 
District Committee. 

In urging action on this important measure, Horace 
VV. Peaslee emphasized that failure to pass the meas- 
ure would cause much damage to National Capital 
Planning. He also stressed the importance of appoint- 
ing to the commission men of the highest calibre not 
only from the states adjoining the District of Colum- 
bia; but also from the nation at large. 


ARCHITECTS DEMAND INVESTIGATION 
OF NON-LICENSED PLANNERS 

The Education Law of New York State prohibits 
anyone except licensed architects Irom practicing 
architecture or using a title to imply that he is a 
registered architect. Yet many builders, contractors, 
industrial and store designers have transcended the 
law by performing pseudo-architectural services which 
the law prohibits. 

At a luncheon meeting of the New York Chapter, 
X. I. A., the members present, acting upon recommen- 
dation of Clarence B. Litchfield, Chairman of the 
Committee on Professional Practice, resolved to call 
for the appointment of a special committee to investi- 
gate such violations. 

Said Nathan Walker, Counsel for the chapter, We 
may ignore if we choose to do so any injury to the 
architectural profession; but we cannot shirk our re- 
sponsibility to the public which has a right to be safe- 
guarded at all times by the learning, skill and integ- 
rity of registered architects.” 

The sale of stock plans for homes for sums as low 
as $1.00 was condemned, since the public is led to 
believe that these plans are adequately suitable unde 
all conditions. 


DON’T CURTAIL PUBLIC HOUSING 
SAYS HARRY M. PRINCE, A. I. A. 

“Low-rental, fireproof public housing should not be 
curtailed because of the present war scare,” said Harry 
M. Prince, President of the New York Chapter, А.1.А., 
in emphasizing the importance of remembering the 
lessons learned during World War 11. 

In England, all public housing projects were stopped 
at the beginning of the war even though this caused 
much unemployment. As the war progressed and the 
blitzes made additional thousands homeless, the in- 
terrupted work had to be taken up with even greater 
urgency and at much greater cost. In our own country 
the deplorable conditions which faced our returning 
service men should not be forgotten at this time. 

During World War II, Mr. Prince served as а mem- 
ber of the United States Commission to England to 
study civilian protection services. Based on facts 
brought out by that experience he reports that 70% 
of all building damage caused by bombing raids were 
attributed to fire and the proportion of homeless per- 
sons to actual casualties was six to one! 

“If there are no public shelters such as were built 
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ITEMS 


in England,” said Mr. Prince, preparations should 
be made to intensify the clearing of slums and with 
public funds to construct modern, fireproof, low-rental 
housing which structurally offers air raid protection 
for those living in the critical coastal areas. Private 
enterprise alone has not built and cannot afford to 
build low-rental fireproof housing. Therefore the 
government must do it.” 


X. I. X. SUGGESTS SOUNDER METHODS 

OF REDUCING PUBLIC HOUSING COSTS 

In offering the full cooperation of the American 
Institute of Architects to Congress and Federal Hous- 
ing Agencies in re-thinking the fundamentals of the 
public housing emergency brought about Бу the 
speeded-up national defense program, Perry Coke 
Smith, Chairman of A.I.A.'s Committee on Urban 
Planning and Housing, freely admitted that mounting 
building costs and uncertain material supplies have 
dashed the hopes of further reducing housing costs. 

Speaking for X. IX., Mr. Smith rejected the “aus- 
terity“ D of smaller sized dwellings proposed 
by John Л T. Egan, Commissioner of the Public Hous- 
ing Administration. He warned that bobtailed hous- 
ing would defeat the social objectives of the program. 
Building code reforms, dimensional coordination and 
improved housing technology would lead to important 
economies. 

“Equally great economies,” he went on to say, “will 
come about through improved methods of purchasing 
building materials and = sub-contracting. We need 
these improvements in administration to achieve really 
substantial savings.” As an instance of how costs have 
been cut through better shopping, Mr. Smith cited a 
steady reduction over a period of years through stand- 
ardization and contractor-training in bathroom design 
and installation. 

Sub-contractors specializing on rigorously standard- 
ized work have developed a high degree of efficiency 
resulting in major cost savings. In varying degrees 
similar results can be obtained by any public housing 
authority in the country. 


Congress itself must decide what the national 
housing standard should be,” explained Mr. Smith. 
“That decision must be made in terms of livability 


based wherever possible on objective research findings. 
Once that decision is reached architects can tri inslate 
it into project designs that fit the needs and building 
capabilities in their own localities. Fair competitive 
building costs must be determined locally rather than 
nationally as Congress has attempted to determine 
them in the present National Housing Act.’ 

In a speech before the National Association of 
Housing Officials in Detroit, Commissioner Egan 
blamed local housing officials and their architects Гог 
having strayed away from a strict economical approach 
in the design of projects. He stated that the results of 
a Public Housing Authority survey of one hundred 
housing developments showed that more than half 
had produced what Federal officials considered overly 
large amounts of dwelling space. He announced that 
his agency would restore 1942 wartime housing stand- 
ards as minimums for current work. 

The American Institute of Architects has offered to 
make an independent analysis of the results of the 
Public Housing Administration survey. 
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TRADITIONAL versus MODERN ARCHITECTURE 


(Continued) 


artists jump from one style to another; they bite of 
the apple and spit it out before they masticate and 
igest it. Against this background we are today con- 
sidering two approaches in the practice of architecture. 

ne is loosely called traditional and the other modern. 
Nhat do I mean by traditional? Is it the same thing 
you mean by traditional? I mean tradition in the sense 
hat architectural precepts, experience апа achieve- 
ment as handed down from one generation to another 
orm the solid ground upon which the ever changing 
new is rationally built. This is opposed to a tendency 
I seem to sense in the most vocal modernists, that we 
hould throw away all vestiges of the past and each 
create his own personal brand of architecture. 


A number of years ago I became curious as to the 
nature of the Rome Prize in Architecture in its rela- 
ion to our American architectural problems. I wrote 
o over a hundred leading practitioners and teachers. 
One reply which came from the Head of the Bock 
chool of Music was interesting, especially as a con- 
rast to a lot of specious rationalizing. He thought the 
idea of getting away from home gave a man a sense of 
erspective and was good for him if he used the time 
о acquire understanding. He thought the develop- 
ment of fine music was like developing a fine breed of 
animals. Good music, to him, came from Bach to 
Hayden to Mendelssohn to Beethoven to Wagner, ete. 
Each built on the work of the other. The past was 
not just thrown away. 


I mean traditional in the sense that the spirit of the 
eople of a locale deriving its character from the tra- 
lition of the people above all other considerations 
ives life, interest and vitality to the architecture of 
he locale. 


This thought is opposed to the view that architec- 
ure should be international in character. Between 
he international concept and the egoistic personal 
oncept of architecture, both of which I believe rep- 
esent the so-called modern point of view, there is 
reat confusion. 


I find it paradoxical that those who speak contemp- 
uously of eclecticism and advocate originality are 
juite ready to snatch up the cliches of contemporary 

razilian, French or other distant architecture. 


I mean traditional in the sense that the past is 
always before the wise man, that to attempt to hide 
t from our sight is an expression of ignorance and 
lot of wisdom. 


Let us grant that there can be no progress without 
nvention but let us grant also that invention in the 
realm of the arts must satisfy eternal truths and yearn- 
ngs of mankind not just satisfy a passing phase of a 
roubled world. 

The traditional approach is not the stagnation un- 
vise protagonists of an egocentric cult try to make it 
eem to be. 

These are truly stern—‘hard boiled” times. It fol- 


ows as the night the day that our architecture would 
eflect these times. Much of it has as much future as 
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the economic fallacy that this Government can spend 
its way out of debt. 


But it does not follow as the night the day that a 
people who have been so successful for over one hun- 
dred sixty years as a nation can suddenly lose sight 
of the basic principles of economy and self-sufficiency 
upon which their success has been founded. 


We should, I believe, reflect anew on those prin- 
ciples. We should, I believe, revaluate our heredity 
and develop a pride in the achievements of our own 
antecedents, not ignore or ridicule them. We should, 
I believe, try to build upon their achievements by dis- 
carding their errors, not one year seeking inspiration 
in Renaissance Italy, next year in Gothic France, then 
skipping to today’s Sweden, depressed Germany ог 
France or the experiments of modern Brazil or Mexico. 


І have pointed out the faults of our era. Relentless 
time grinds along and the future is always full of 
challenge and hope. No well balanced person, whether 
he calls himself a conservative or a radical, a tradi- 
tionalist ог a modernist, can believe that architec- 
turally we can or will go back to Colonial days for our 
architecture any more than we will go back to them 
for our speech, dress or manners. But we can go back 
to them and to many succeeding eras for a spirit which 
l think we are temporarily forgetting. That is a spirit 
of independence, yet respect, even admiration, of our 
forebears. It is a spirit of tolerance and mutual aid in 
solving our problems. It is a spirit in which level- 
headedness kept pace with invention and in which 
humility kept pace with ambitiore- We never were 
aesthetic show-offs except in a few isolated instances. 
In fact, we have been too humble in that respect. Now, 
after one hundred and sixty years as a nation we can, 
I believe, find soil of our own in many widespread 
areas of our land sufficiently saturated with the sweat 
and blood of our people to nourish ideas founded 
upon those traditional precepts. 


At the beginning of English landscape architecture 
as such, along about 1650, there was one Gervaise 
Markham who became impatient of the foreign influ- 
ence in garden planning in England. He wrote a book 
on the value of good old home virtues at the start of 
which he said, “I will not be beholden to Seutonius, 
Pliny and others, but in the true English manner thus 
I pursue my purpose.” 


My plea is, that we search ourselves and our ways 
so that we may be less dependent on others for ideas, 
that we revaluate the traditions of our people and 
distill from them the spirit which above all else can 
give life and meaning to our architecture. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: 


Mr. Williams’ paper was enthusiastically received and Philip 
Johnson said he had no quarrel with the philosophy of design 
as presented by Edgar Williams and then proceeded to give a 
very fine discourse expanding some of his theories on modern 
or contemporary, or what have you, architecture. A recording 
of his talk was made and as soon as we have it transcribed and 
edited by Mr. Johnson we will publish it for your review. 

A long discussion followed and all of the large crowd present 
enjoyed this highlight of the convention. 


Silence 1s Golden at Radio Station, So... 
LIGHTWEIGHT CONCRETE MASONRY «Specified 


[т must be “Quiet” around a 


radio station. 


That is one of the reasons 
Lightweight Concrete Masonry 
Units were used in the construc- 
tion of Station WKBW’s elabo- 
rate Radio Center in Buffalo, 
New York. 


“The Control Room of a radio 
station must be as quiet as we 
can make it,” said Leroy F. Fied- 
ler, chief engineer at the station. 


“That is one of the reasons we 


used Lightweight Concrete Ma- 


sonry Units. These units control 

Radio Station WKBW’, Buffalo, N. Y. Architect: Melvin Morris, Buffalo, 

N. Y. Contractor: P. J. P. Rosenkranz © Son, Buffalo, N. Y. Lightweight 

more quiet. Concrete Masonry Units supplied by Anchor Concrete Products, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


low frequency and make for 


“ ` „+ . * 

LIGHTWEIGHT Concrete Masonry Units were used for the studio walls, too, to help make them 
soundproof. In addition the units help make the studios and the control room cooler in summer and 
hold the heat in during the winter.” 


Alfred Anscombe, the stations’ public relations director, added: Studios and Control Room. . . аге 
designed for maximum program reproduction fidelity.” 


Lightweight Concrete Masonry Units, painted a striking color, were used in the front of the 
structure, about which Anscombe said: “Radio Center, with its attractive front has а striking 


contemporary design, an impressive entrance... 


IN addition to their outstanding acoustical values, Lightweight Concrete Masonry Units are durable; 
there is nothing to deteriorate and unkeep costs are extremely low. 


They are firesafe, which is of great importance in the construction of any building. 


For further information, consult any of the members of the National 
Concrete Masonry Association listed below. They'll gladly be of service 
to you, and will show you bow Lightweight Concrete Masonry Units will 
help you keep your building costs down. 


а 


Albany, N. Y. Binghamton, N. Y. Forest Hills, N. Y. New York, N. Y. 
Albony Block & Supply Co., Inc Bowen Building Block & Supply Co Forest Hills Concrete Block Co H. W. Bell Co. 
Ramloc Stone Co Dinoburg Block Co., Inc. 


Ridgefield Park, N. J. Swaar А 


Auburn, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. Bergen Building Block, Inc Bornes & Cone, Inc. 
Auburn Cement Products Co., Inc e шаар BIBER ES Paragon Supply, Inc 
Picone Bros Rochester, N. Y. Š ы 
Сотас Builders Supply Corp 
Bedford Hills, N. Y. Buffalo, N. Y. Concrete Cinder Block Products Co Utica, N. Y. 
Bedford Hills Concrete Products Corp. Anchor Concrete Products, Inc Domine Builders Supply Co., Inc American Hard Wall Plaster Co 
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fedders 


CONVECTOR-RADIATORS 


Aade in a complete line of free stand- 
ng and recessed models, combining 
1andsome appearance, and uniform 
:omfort. Easily installed in new or 
emodeling work. 


WALL RADIATION 


Available in a wide range of lengths 
vith expanded mesh, flat and sloping 
op cabinets for residential, institu- 
ional, commercial and industrial 
ipplications. 


BASEBOARD RADIATION 


‘eatures exclusive ANTI-STREAK 
OVER DESIGN which eliminates 
treaking of walls and draperies (pat- 
nts pending). 


UNIT HEATERS 


Маде іп а complete line of horizontal 
ind downblow models ranging from 
00 EDR up. Widely used throughout 
ndustry for heating in winter and air 
tirculation in summer. 


for HOME, APARTMENT, 
BUSINESS, INDUSTRIAL 


AND INSTITUTIONAL USE 


Men who know heating are wel- 
coming the quick response of 
Fedders high efficiency fin and 
tube heating elements. They are 
component parts of Fedders 
Convector-Radiators, Wall-Radi- 
ation and Baseboard Radiation. 
They provide quick warm-up and 
reduce time lag with resulting 
even firing curve so necessary 
under today’s critical require- 
ments for fuel economy. Over- 
heating in off-season months and 
forcing of fire in severe weather 
are reduced because Fedders 
modern radiation equipment... 


WORKS HAND-IN-HAND 
WITH MODERN 
THERMOSTATIC CONTROLS 


Handsome styling, space saving, 
light weight for easy handling 
combine to provide ideal instal- 
lations for the ultimate in com- 
fort. Fedders offers a complete 
line to fit household, commer- 
cial, institutional and industrial 
requirements. 


Write for Bulletins 


he 


FEDDERS-QUIGAN CORPORATION 
BUFFALO 7, NEW YORK 


Phone or write for complete information. 


FRANK J. WEBER & ASSOCIATES A. S. GRANZEN 

443 Delaware Avenue 415 Lexington Avenue 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. New York 17, N. Y. 
CL.-6866 Murray Hill 2-2002 


SYRACUSE GENERAL SALES COMPANY 
511 E. Raynor Avenue 


Dust and soot 
can only window shop 


at Best & Co. А 


Modern New York Store Equipped 
with AAF Electronic Precipitators 
for Merchandise Protection 


UST and soot are department 

stores’ most unwelcome 
visitors. The soilage they cause 
amounts to millions of dollars of 
loss each year in cleaning bills 
and mark-downs. 

But their way is barred to Best & 
Co.’s new Manhattan store—the air 
conditioning system is equipped 
with AAF Electro-Matic* Elec- 
tronic Precipitators. Dust and soot 
can only window shop at Best's 
from now on. 


The benefits of clean air are not 
restricted to fashionable stores. A 
steel mill extends the life of its 
motors; a pharmaceutical plant 
protects the purity of its prod- 
ucts; an auto body manufacturer 
cuts rejects in its finishing depart- 
ment—all with filtered air. 

And only 
American Air 
Filter can meet 
this wide range 
of air cleaning 
requirements. 
Its recommen- 


dations are un- 
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SHREVE, LAMB & HARMON, Architects 
EDWARD E. ASHLEY, Engineer 
ALVORD & SWIFT, Contractors 


biased because its line of product 
is complete. Its recommendations 
are sound because they are based 
on over 25 years of successful 
engineering experience. 

It will pay you to examine your 
operations as to how clean air can 
save you money. There’s an AAF 
representative in your locality who 
will be glad to assist you in this 
analysis. Write today for his name 
and complete product information. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


211 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky. 
In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


For complete product information, write or call: 


- 
02020909 е 


ААГ 


* Automatic 
electronic 
brecipitator. 


P. F. Chartres, 810 Lancaster St., Albany 3, N. Y. 

Frank J. Weber & Associates, 443 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 

Reid Jacobs, P. O. Box 16, Greenwich, N. Y., P. O. Box 166, Davenport, N. Y. 
American Air Filter Co., Inc., Grand Central Terminal Bidg., New York 17, N. Y. 
G. A. Stevens, 1010 Sibley Tower Bldg., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


AIR FILTERS 


AND ELECTRONIC PRECIPITATORS 


\ 


AAF OFFERS 
THREE DISTINCT TYPES 
OF ELECTRONIC 
PRECIPITATORS 


ELECTRO-MATIC, the automatic electronic pre- 
cipitator in which the self-cleaning feature sim- 
plifies maintenance and minimizes the human 
element as a factor of performance. 


ELECTRO-CELL, with removoble plate cells which 
permit a choice of maintenance methods—tank 
cleaning, manual washing in place, and auto- 
motic washing. Exclusive vertical-section con- 
struction offers advantages not found in any 
other "'plate-type"’ electronic precipitator. 


ELECTRO-PL, the dry-type electronic air filter in 
which fhe collector element is electrostaticolly 
charged Airmat paper. Combines efficient mech- 
anical filtration with electronic air cleaning to pro- 
vide complete protection against dust at all times. 
Maintenanced by renewing the Airmat poper. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE LINE 
of electronic precipitators offering three 
basic designs which differ in construc- 
tion and method of maintenance but 
embody the same high-efficiency prin- 
ciple of cleaning air. This conforms to 
the established policy of the American 
Air Filter Company—"'the right filter for 
the job” rather than attempting to adapt 
one design to the many varied require- 
ments of modern air cleaning. 


